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Tue Bureau of Economic and Business Research of the 
Temple University School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration was organized to provide a vehicle for stimulat- 
ing and coordinating analytical studies. Its primary 
objectives include (1) service to the alumni as well as to 
the faculty and students of the University by bringing 
to their attention pertinent developments in the world of 
business, and (2) service to business and government by 
making contributions to the solution of specific problems. 
To this end, the Bureau both carries on specialized research 
and publishes quarterly the Economics and Business 
Bulletin, containing some of the significant results of its 
current studies. 


The reader’s appraisal of the Bulletin and comments 


upon it are solicited. The Bureau also will appreciate 
receiving suggestions and requests for particular studies. 


The opinions and views expressed in the articles con- 
tained in this Bulletin are those of the writers and cannot 
be construed as the official opinions or policies’ of the 
School of Business, 

















The Changing Pattern of Philadelphia Politics, 1914-1955 


by WILLIAM J. McKENNA* 


There has been a significant change in 
the pattern of Philadelphia politics dur- 
ing the period 1914-1955. From 1914 
to 1932 Philadelphia was a one-party 
city, the opulent winning every 
major office, usually with in excess of 70 
percent of the vote. Since 1932 the 
Democrats have won |7 out of 30 elec- 
tions for major offices. However, since 
that date both parties have received at 
least 40 percent of the vote in nearly 
every election. Thus, Philadelphia now 
appears to be a two-party city and 
present indications suggest that will con- 
tinue to be the pattern. The role of the 
Negro vote as a factor in Philadelphia 
politics is also discussed. 





THE behavior of Philadelphia in recent 
elections has stimulated a wide interest 
among observers of American politics. 
They have long been accustomed to think 
of Philadelphia as a dyed-in-the-wool 
Republican City. Thus, some observers 
tended to regard the recent shift to the 
Democratic party merely as a temporary 
departure from its traditional Republi- 
canism. Those who hold this view point 
out that the Republican party still dom- 
inates the registration lists. They also 
expect the Republican party to regain 
its former dominance by reorganization 
and rebuilding of their party and with 
nomination of respected reform candi- 
dates. 

Other observers feel that the shift to 
the Democratic party marks a funda- 
mental change in the party structure of 
the city—a change which is based upon 
economic, social and political factors. 
These observers maintain that the Re- 
publican party will continue to be a 
minority party because political trends, 
long in the making, do not reverse them- 
selves readily; and that once a political 


*William J. McKenna is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the Temple University 
School of Business and Public Administration. 


organization suffers a series of defeats, 
it takes many years to rebuild a new 
and winning organization. 

The validity of these disparate views 
can perhaps be determined by analyzing 
the answers to these questions: (1) Is 
Philadelphia a one-party city? (2) Has 
the political pattern of Philadelphia 
changed to a definite two-party city? 
(3) Is either party likely to become the 
dominant party on a long-term basis? 

In order to arrive at an answer to 
these questions, it will be necessary to 
study the political behavior of Philadel- 
phia in all major elections during two 
periods—from 1914 to 1932 and from 
1938 to 1955.1 


PHILADELPHIA POLITICS 
1914-1932 

Philadelphia was unquestionably a 
one-party Republican city from 1914 to 
1932. (See Table 1). In each of the 28 
elections involving the offices of presi- 
dent, United States senator?, governor, 
mayor, and controller? the Republican 
party won overwhelmingly. In only 
three of these 28 elections did the Demo- 
cratic party receive over 40 per cent of 
votes cast.4 In most, the Democratic 
vote was well below 30 per cent.5 Nor 


1These periods have been selected because 
1914 represented the first popular election of a 
United States Senator from Philadelphia, and 
because 1932 represents the beginning of 
Democratic dominance in national elections. 
No difference in the comparison of the periods 
would be .evident if the number of years 
were exactly equal (i.e., going back to 1910 
for Republican dominance would show the 
same results as the period 1914-1932). 


2In 1916, 1920, 1928, and 1932 a United 
States Senator was elected at the same time 
as was the President. 

8Prior to 1923 the Controller and other row 
offices (i.e., Register of Wills, Treasurer, and 
Coroner) were elected at the same time as 
was the Mayor. Beginning in 1923 these row 
offices were elected in non-mayoralty years. 

4The percentages of Democratic votes in 
these elections were: 44 percent of the votes 
in the presidential election of 1932; 41.7 per- 
cent and 43.2 percent of votes in the United 
States senatorial elections of 1928, and 1932 
respectively. 

5The vote for the Democratic candidate for 
mayor, governor, and controller never ex- 
ceeded 30 percent during 1914-1932. 
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TABLE 1 


Analysis of Election Results for Five Major Offices, 
City of Philadelphia, 1914-1932 





Percent of Elections Number of Elections 





Office Elections won by in which Democratic in which Democratic 

vote exceeded :1 vote exceeded 

Rep Dem 30 percent 40 percent 30 percent 
President ......... 5 0 60.0 20.0 3 
U. S. Senator ..... 8 0 37.5 12.5 3 
Governor ......... 5 0 0.0 0.0 02 
A ee 5 0 0.0 0.0 0 
Controller ........ 5 0 0.0 0.0 0 
LUD) Ie re 28 0 6 





Source: Official Election Returns, City of Philadelphia. 
1The percentages in this column include all elections in which the Democratic party 
received between 30 percent and 40 percent of the vote and all elections in which it received 


over 40 percent of the vote. 


2In the gubernatorial election of 1932, the Liberal party vote was included with the 
Republican vote because the regular organization split with the Pinchot Republicans. 














TABLE 2 


Analysis of Election Results for Five Major Offices, 
City of Philadelphia, 1933-1955 





Percent of Percent of Number of Elections 





Office Elections won by elections elections in which the 
with second won by minority party vote 

Rep. Dem. party vote minority exceeded 

over 40 percent partyl 40 percent 
President ......... 0 5 60.0 0.0 3 
Us ts, enator. «.<...<.. 3 4 100.0 42.8 7 
GOVEINOT 2... . cca 4 2 100.0 33.3 6 
_| Oe 4 2 100.0 33.3 6 
Controlier ........ 2 4 100.0 33.3 6 
ee 13 7 93.4 43.2 8 





Souree: Ibid. 


1The minority party was the Republican in some cases while it was the Democratic in 


others in these elections. 








was the record of the Democratic party 
any better in the Congressional or state 
legislature elections from 1914 to 1982. 
The Republican party won decisively all 
70 Congressional elections, all 42 state 
senatorial elections, and practically all 
of the state representative elections in 
these years.6 (See Table 1). 


A city may be classified as a one- 


6Most of these elections were held simul- 
taneously with others, but they also are a 
demonstration of the Republican dominance. 
In fact, the percentages of the votes secured 
by the Republican party in these elections 
= generally higher than for state-wide 
offices. 


party city if: 


ee . at most elections in the recent 


past (a) one-party has won all or 
nearly all the offices, and (b) the sec- 
ond party has usually received only a 
small percentage of the popular 
votes.’’7 
According to this definition Philadelphia 
can certainly be classified as a one-party 
city for the period 1914-1932—for the 
Democratic party failed to win one elec- 
tion, and received less than 80 per cent 


7This is the classification of a one-party 
city followed by Austin Ranney and Willmore 
Kendall in their article, “The American 
Party System’, American Political Science 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, June 1954, p. 481 
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TABLE 3 


Total Elections For Selected Offices 
Won by Republican and Democratic 
Parties, 1933-1955 





Percent 
Total Total won by won by 
Office Elections Rep. Dem. Democrats 





U. S. Congressmen. 651 21 44 67.7 
State Senator ............ 441 11 a 
State Representative 449 152 297 66.1 
City Councilmen ...... 119 90 29 23.2 


VEHUEUN sscaasosssueantsstaspvasese 677 274 403 59.5 


Source: Ibid, 
1See notes 1 and 2, Table 1. 











of the total vote in 72 per cent of all 
elections.8 


PHILADELPHIA POLITICS, 
1933-1955 

Political behavior in Philadelphia has 
been slow to change. This is particu- 
larly true of Philadelphia’s political be- 
havior relative to state and local offices. 
Philadelphia has voted Democratic in all 
five presidential elections and has elected 
a Democratic United States Senator in 
four of the seven elections since 1933, 
but it has elected a Republican Gover- 
nor in four of the six elections held 
since that year. In local elections, 
Philadelphia has elected only two Demo- 
cratic mayors since 1933. The Democrats 
had greater success in the elections for 
Controller, winning four of the six elec- 
tions for this office during these years. 

But the defeat of the Democratic party 
in 13 of the 380 elections held for the 
above five offices during these years was 
not as overwhelming as it had been in 
the elections between 1914 and 1932. In 
all but two of these 13 defeats, the 
Democratic party received 43 percent of 
the total two-party vote (See Table 2). 


8Ibid.. Ranney and Kendall classify one- 
party cities as those in which the losing 
party has won less than 25 percent of all 
elections, and has also secured over 30 percent 
of the vote in less than 70 percent of all 
elections, Occasionally in the 1914-1932 period, 
there was a split between the regular Re- 
publican organization of Philadelphia and 
the successful candidate of the Republican 
primary election. Thus, in 1930 the Phila- 
delphia Republican organization refused to 
support Pinchot for Governor and instead 
supported its own candidate. This, however, 
does not reflect a gain for the Democratic 
party which still supported its own candidate. 


This voting record of the Democratic 
party for the period as a whole puts it 
in the position of a strong minority 
party. It represents an advance from a 
position of ineffectiveness to a position 
of strength. 


The elections for congressmen, state 
senator, state representatives, and city 
councilmen also reveal increasing Demo- 
cratic strength; the party won over 66 
percent of these elections during 1933- 
1955. Only in the councilmanic elections, 
which are held at the same time as the 
mayorality elections, did the Democratic 
party fail to win 25 percent of the 
seats® (See Table 3). 


Since 1948, however, the Democratic 
party has become the dominant party in 
Philadelphia. It has won 194 (75 per- 
cent) of the 246 elections for the nine 
major offices discussed in this article. It 
has won all of the elections for presi- 
dent, United States senator, governor, 
and mayor held since 1948, and a very 
substantial number of the elections for 
controller, city councilman and state legis- 
lators in the same period (See Table 4). 
This eight-year period is too short to 
permit concluding that the Democrats 
have become the long-term dominant 
party in Philadelphia, but the steady im- 
provement of the Democratic record is 
an indication of its potential strength. 


POLITICAL DIVISION OF 
PHILADELPHIA WARDS AND 
DISTRICTS, 1933-1955. 

Practical politicians are well aware 
that the source of their political success 
is activity at the ward and district level. 
An analysis of the political division of 
the wards and districts will provide a 
better understanding of the bases for the 
political changes that have occurred in 
Philadelphia since 1932. 

98The Republican victories in the mayoralty 
elections in 1935, 1939, 1943, and 1947 resulted 
in the Republican party winning all but three 
of the 88 council seats in the combined elec- 
tions. Under thé 1951 city charter, the Re- 
publicans won only five seats. This is only 
one more than the minimum of four allowed 
the minority party under the Charter (i.e., 


two out of a total of 17 council seats in each 
councilmanic election). 
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TABLE 4 


Total Elections Won by 
Republican and Democratic Parties, 















1948-1955 
Percent 
Total Total won by won by 
Office Elections Be. Dem. Democrats 
PPP BMIRORE : csssescssvcisccciseses 2 0 2 100 
U. S. Senator.. 2 0 2 100 
Congressmen 24 6 18 75 
Governor 2 0 2 100 
Mayor ... 2 0 2 100 
Controller 2 1 1 50 
City Counc - 5 29 85.3 
State Senators io 1 15 93.7 
State Representatives 162 39 =: 123 75.9 
INE asta cakisnsakictersenin 246 52 194 74.7 





Source: Ibid. 








There are 5219 wards in Philadelphia. 
They vary in size from 0.191 square miles 
in the 38rd ward to 10.741 square miles 
in the 22nd ward. There is also a wide 
difference in total population of wards— 


10The number of wards has increased from 
48 to 52 in recent years. 


varying from 963 in the 6th ward to 
195,14711 in the 35th ward. An analysis 
of the political division of the population 
of the wards is essential in considering 
their political importance. In Table 5 
the political division of all 52 wards in 
elections for the offices of president, 
United States senator, governor, mayor, 
and controller is presented. 


In this table the number of times each 
ward voted Democratic or Republican in 
all elections for the above five offices 
during 1933-1955 was calculated, and 
the total division listed. A total of 29 
of the 52 wards voted Democratic and 
21 wards voted Republican in all elections 
during this period. Only two wards 


11Estimated 1955 population. (See Phila- 
delphia Facts, Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, 1955, p. 51, for 1955 
estimate of Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission), 








TABLE 5 


Division of Republican and Democratic Wards for Five Elective Offices and 
Political Status of Wards for Philadelphia, 1933-1955 





Political 
Wards Ranked Divisicn of Wards affiliation 
Ward by Fopulation for five elective of wards for 


Political 
Wards Ranked Division of Wards affiliation 





Ward by a for five elective of wards for 
(1953) offices five elective (19 offices five elective 
1933-195 offices 1933-19552 offices 

= Me 1933-19553 ss ae 1933-19553 
1 32 19 nl R 27 31 2° 1 R 
2 38 2h 6 R 28 17 1 29 D 
3 43 21 9 R 29 33 10 20 D 
h bh 21 9 R 30 30 10 20 D 
5 48 25 5 R 31 35 17 13 R 
6 52 30 0 R 32 9 4 26 D 
7 37 21 9 R 33 6 1 29 D 
8 ho 30 t) R 3h 15 10 20 D 
9 51 28 2 R 35 i 22 8 R 
10 LS 28 2 R 36 17 3 27 D 
11 SO 27 3 R 37 36 10 20 D 
12 ir) 25 5 R 38 5 2 28 D 
13 2 28 2 R 39 8 5 25 D 
iy hl 19 11 R ho 10 8 22 D 
15 25 15 15 E ya n 12 18 D 
16 47 7 23 D 2 12 7 23 D 
17 16 17 13 R 43 21 8 22 D 
18 39 6 2h D ui 2h 6 2h D 
19 26 © 25 D LS 30 0 30 D 
20 23 19 n R 16 3 4 26 D 
21 22 29 1 R 7 27 8 22 D 
22 2 27 R 48 29 h 19 D 
23 18 15 15 E uy uy 2 28 D 
2h 7 9 21 E 504 hk 13 17 D 
25 28 S 2h D 514 20 ? 18 D 
26 6 D 52k 13 ° 18 D 


1 19 
Total Wards: Republican, “Ay Democratic, 29; Even, 2. 








Source: Ibid. 





lenamber of Commerce of Creater Phil adelphia, Philadelphia Facts, 1955, p. 51 


these five elective offices are: President, 1936-1952; 


1935-19553 Controller, 1933-1953 
3RsRepublican DeDemocratic EsEVEN 
hwards 50, 5, 8 and shend were added sbretien the period. 


U. S. Senator, 1931-1952; Governor, 193h-195h; Mayor, 
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TABLE 6 


Political Division of Wards for Five 
Elective Offices for Philadelphia, 














1933-1955 
Numbers of Part 
Wards Winning 
Year Rep. Dem. City 
Office 1936 8 42 D 
President 1940 10 41 D 
1944 14 38 D 
1948 26 26 E 
1952 10 52 D 
U. S. Senator 1934 30 20 R 
1938 24 27 D 
1940 11 40 D 
1944 15 37 D 
1946 44 8 R 
1950 19 33 D 
1952 10 42 D 
Governor 1934 33 17 R 
1938 24 27 D 
1942 27 25 R 
1946 43 9 R 
1950 19 33, D 
1954 14 38 D 
Mayor 1985 40 10 R 
1939 32 19 R 
1943 40 12 R 
1947 42 10 R 
1951 18 34 D 
1955 Q 13 D 
Controller 1933 21 29 D 
1937 23 28 D 
1941 26 25 R 
1945 43 9 R 
1949 21 31 D 
1953 26 26 E 
Total Republican 11 
Total Democratic 17 
Total Even 2 


Source: Ibid. 





were equally divided!? in their political 
affiliations.13 The Democratic party, 
however, carried 17 of the 20 most popu- 
lous wards in the aggregate of these 
elections. 

The political division of the 52 wards 
for all of the elections for the five offices 
discussed above is presented in Table 6. 
During these years the Democratic party 
carried a majority of all 52 wards in 17 
of the elections, the Republican party in 
eleven, and two were even in their 
political affiliation. This shows the 
great strength of the Democratic party 
in the individual wards. 

A similar analysis is shown in Tables 
7 and 8 for Congressional and state legis- 





12One of these was the 23rd ward. This 
ward ranked 18th in population among the 52. 


18Final political affiliation was determined 
by whether the ward voted Democratic or 
Republican in the majority of all elections 
during the 1933-1955 period. 


TABLE 7 
Political Division of Election Districts 
for Three Elective Offices for 
Philadelphia, 1933-1955 














Number Political 
Won by =_— Affiliation 
Rep. Dem. 1933-55 
District 1 3 8 D 
Congressional 2 2 9 D 
3 4. 7 D 
a 1 11 D 
5 3 8 D 
6 5 6 D 
7 4 1 (Abolished) 
Total 6D 
State 
Senatorial 1 0 5 D 
2 4 2 R 
3 1 t dD 
+ 4 5 D 
5 0 5 D 
6 3 3 E 
7 0 5 D 
8 3 3 E 
Totals 5D 
1R 
2 Even 
State 
Representative! 1 4 7 D 
2 6 5 R 
3 12 10 R 
4 9 1 R 
5 6 26 D 
6 3 8 D 
7 3 8 D 
8 6 20 D 
9 7 a R 
10 12 9 R 
11 1 10 D 
12 4 17 D 
13 6 16 D 
14 11 0 R 
15 12 0 R 
16 3 8 D 
17 5 6 D 
18 3 29 D 
19 2 19 D 
20 2 19 D 
21 4 18 D 
22 6 15 D 
23 1 12 D 
24 1 10 D 
25 0 11 D 
26 3 8 D 
27 6 5 R 
28 0 1 D 
29 0 1 D 
30 0 2 D 
31 0 1 D 
Total Rep. 8 
Total Dem. . 23 
Source: Ibid. 


1The number cf state representative dis- 
tricts was increased from 27 to 31 but the 
number of representatives was reduced from 
41 to 39 in 1953. (Laws of Pennsylvania 1958, 
Vol. II, page 956, No. 232). 








lative elections during 1933-1955. Again, 
the Democratic party dominated the 
elections in these districts. The Demo- 
cratic party carried all congressional 
districts, five of the eight senatorial dis- 
trict seats!4, and 23 of the 31 state rep- 

14Two state senatorial districts were equally 


divided in political affiliation during the 
1933-1955 elections. 
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TABLE 8 
Political Division of Districts for Three 
Elective Offices for Philadelphia, 
1933-1955 


























TABLE 9 
Number of Wards Voting for Each Major 
Party in All Elections for Five Elective 
Offices for Philadelphia, 


























: 1933-1955 
ulation “9 Political 
visions olitica Number of Wards Wont 
Year Rep. Dem. Affiliation Office Democratic Republican Even 
Office 1934 4 3 R President wu. 42 10 0 
Congressional 1936 0 7 D Seamter 35 17 0 
1938 2 5 D Governor ww. 25 23 
ceed ; : , IAN siastsasoen 14 26 12 
1944 0 6 D Controller ...... 25 25 
1946 6 0 R Source: Ibid. 
74 : : 4 1These figures were secured by determining 
1952 5 D the way each ward voted in each of the 
1954 : 5 D separate offices listed above in each election 
during the period, and then determining the 
State Senators 1934 ar. 3 D way each ward voted in the aggregate of 
1936 0 4 D all elections for the five separate offices 
1938 2 2 E listed above, 
1940 4 0 R 
eS 
1946 4 0 R resentative districts. A breakdown of 
= ; . these elections by years shows Demo- 
a : : 4 cratic affiliation for 23 of the districts, 
State Republican for nine of the districts, 
Representatives sit “ PH . and an even division for one district 
1938 160.25 D from 1933-1955. This trend conforms 
= «s = 4 with the political divisions shown for the 
ed s 6 4 52 wards of the city for the same elec- 
1948 15 = -26 D tions. Table 9 presents the political 
ret} 1 = 4 affiliation of the 52 wards for the offices 
1954 4 35 D : : 
Total Rep. 9 of president, United States senator, 
Total Dem. a8 governor, mayor and controller for the 
ven. . ° ° 
entire 1933-1955 period. A comparison 
Source: Ibid. of the total Democratic and Republican 
TABLE 10 


Total Popular Vote and Percentage of Total Vote, by Major Party, for 
Five Elective Offices for Philadelphia, Selected Years, 








1933-1955 
Popular Vote Percent 
Office and Year Republican Democratic Rep. Dem. 
President 
OR ASA 329,881 539,757 36.9 63.1 
MR Sere, ore 51054.46 396,874 557,352 41.6 58.4 
U. S. Senator 
ee cr 334,491 331,474 50.3 49.7 
UR Arcs oisis''s 3 sie 385.266 558,507 40.8 ’ 59.2 
Governor 
ARs Rare 343,974 324,123 51.0 49.0 
Seer 320,623 436,896 45.4 54.6 
Mayor 
1 SSE eye ae 379,303 333,825 51.9 48.1 
PN ob 0.5 ie a-sialase 290,329 423,035 40.7 59.3 
Controller 
Bip andl: Src teiaigierea 222,003 300,094 42.6 57.4 
WOOD snehsessasce 290,466 275,333 51.3 48.7 





Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 11 
Number of Political Divisions, by Major 


Parties, for Councilmanic Elections for 
Philadelphia, 1935-1955 











Percent 
‘Total Number Won by Won by 
Year Seats Rep. Dem. Democrats 
1935 22 22 0 100.0 
1939 22 20 2 91.0 
1943 22 21 1 95.5 
1947 22 22 0 100.0 
1951 17 21 15 88.2 
1955 a 32 14 82.3 
Source: Ibid. 


1Two is the minimum number of council 
seats alloted by law to the minority party. 
Ten of these 17 councilmen are elected from 
10 councilmanic districts, and 7 are elected 
from the city at large (see 1951 City Charter). 

2Mrs.Constance H. Dallas was rejected in 
bo Dogg council district by a vote of 29,600 to 








vote for. two elections!5 for each of the 
above five offices is shown in Table 10. 


Since the councilmanic elections are 
held at the same time as the mayoralty 
elections, the strength of the victorious 
party tends to be exaggerated insofar as 
the elections for councilmen are con- 
cerned. This is still true under the new 
city charter of 195116. (See Table 11). 


It is interesting to note the wards 
which voted consistently Democratic or 
Republican in all elections for president, 
United States senator, governor, mayor, 
and. eontroller from 1933-1955. This 
breakdown by wards, presented in Table 
12, indicates the two-party pattern of 
Philadelphia politics during this period. 
The record of the elections for these 
years shows clearly that Philadelphia 
has become a strong two-party city. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
NEGRO “OTE IN PHILADELPHIA 
POLITICS, 1933-1955. 

It has been asserted that the increas- 
ing strength of the, Democratic party in 
Philadelphia has been due partly to the 


15The elections shown for comparison are 
those at the beginning and end of the 1933- 
1955 period. These were selected to show 
the changing position of the public during 
these years. 

16Thus, in. 1951, the Democratic party won 
15 of the 17 councilmanic seats, but it won 
88.2 percent of the council seats. In 1955, the 
Democratic party won 14 or 82.3 percent of 
the 17 councilmanic seats. 


support of the increasing Negro popula- 
tion in Philadelphia. It will be interest- 
ing to test this observation by analysis 
of the voting behavior of the principal 
Negro wards in the mayoralty election 
of 1955, and their general political 
affiliation during 1933-1955. 


The Negro population of Philadelphia 
has increased from 134,229 (7.4 percent) 
in 1920 to an estimated 443,300 (20.5 per- 
cent) in 1955.17.. This represents a much 
more rapid rate of growth than occurred 
in the white population. In the decade 
1940-1950 alone, the Negro population of 
Philadelphia grew by approximately 49 
percent as compared with 0.8 percent for 
the. white- population.18 This great 
growth in the city’s Negro population 
was attributed to the lucrative employ- 
ment opportunities resulting from war- 
time and post-war industrial expansion. 
It also appears likely that the city’s 
Negro population may continue to grow 
at a more rapid rate than the white 
population. 


In 1955, nine wards held an estimated 
concentration of 283,765 (65 percent) of 
the city’s Negro population, These nine 
wards are located in the northern (20, 
28, 32, 37), western (24, 44, 52), and 
southern (380, 86) sections of the city. 
An analysis of the voting behavior of 
these nine wards in the mayoralty elec- 
tion of 1955 is shown in Table 13. Eight 
of these wards gave the Democratic can- 
didate for mayor a voting majority of 
from-70 percent to 77 percent compared 
with a 59.3 percent Democratic majority 
for the city as a whole. These eight 
wards also supported the Democratic 
party in the overwhelming majority of 
all other elections from 1933 to 1955.19 


Similar support for the Democratic 
party is evident in the 1955 mayoralty 


17Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia. Facts, 1955, p. 51. 

18In the decade 1920-1930, the Negro popu- 
lation increased approximately 64 percent and 
the white population 2.4 percent; from 1930- 
1940, Negro population growth -was only 13.5. 
percent, but there was .a 2.9 percent decline 
in white population. . . 

19See political division : of wards for five 
electoral .offices in Table 5.;: political one 
of election districts in Table 6. 
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TABLE 12 


Wards Voting Democratic or Republican in All Elections for 
Five Elective Offices for Philadelphia, 1933-1955. 





Wards Voting Democratic 


Total baie Voting Republican Total 














In All Elections Democratic n All Elections Republican 

Office Wards Wards 

President ..-. 16, 18, 19, 24-26, 28-30, 6, 8-10, 21, 22, 27 Yj 
32, 33, 36-41, 43-50 27 

U. S. Senator. 28, 33, 36, 39, 45, 49, 52 7 6, 8-10, 18, 21, 22, 27 8 
Governor..... 28, 33, 39, 45, 49, 52 6 2, 5, 6, 8-18, 21, 22, 27 12 
Mayor....... 33, 38, 45, 51, 52 5 1, 0, 6, 8, 22, 17, 21 8 
Controller. ...- 28, 32, 36, 38, 45, 46, 52 7 2, 4-8, 11-14 10 
Source: Ibid. 
contest in those areas of the city of TABLE 13 


Philadelphia which had a high concen- 
tration of non-white2° households.?! 
Most of the wards in these sections 
supported the Democratic candidate for 
mayor in 1955, and also have had a 
Democratic affiliation in most of the elec- 
tions since 1933 (See Tables 14, 5, and 
6). : 


A study of the voting pattern of the 
Negro wards in the 1955 mayoralty elec- 
tion, and in all other elections since 
1933, shows a consistent pattern of sup- 
port for the Democratic party. If this 
pattern continues to be followed in the 
years ahead, the Negro vote may come 
to exercise an important influence on 
the political behavior of Philadelphia. 


20Non-white includes 2,927 (1950) of Japa- 
nese, Chinese and Indians. This small num- 
ber does not affect the voting pattern of the 
Negro population insofar as percentages are 
concerned. 

21Non-white households should be distin- 
guished from non-white dwelling units. 
Households generaliy refer to individual 
houses, and dwelling units refer to rooms or 
individual apartments within a house. Usu- 
ally, the non-white population has a greater 
number of dwelling units in a house or apart- 
ment building than is the case with the white 
population in Philadelphia. A breakdown of 
the voting pattern of wards according to the 
percentage of dwelling places occupied by 
non-whites does not give a reliable measure- 
ment of how the pattern of voting was 
affected by the non-white vote. For example, 
in the 1955 mayoralty election, the 27th 
ward (with 10.0 percent of dwelling places 
occupied by non-white) gave the Demo- 
cratic candidate only 49.5 percent of the 
ward’s vote. On the other hand, the 18th 
ward (with 0.1 percent of the dwelling places 
occupied by non-whites) gave the Democratic 
candidate for mayor in 1955 a 58.8 percent 
majority. 


Negro Population and Percent of Total 
Vote Democratic for Selected Wards in 
the Mayoralty Election for Philadelphia, 

















1955 
Democratic 
Percent of Percent 
Population Negro of Total 
Ward Negro Population! Vote2 
20 64.2 27,879 62 
28 54.3 28,525 70 
32 73.8 47,111 17 
47 75.4 29,496 13 
24 64.2 38,249 72 
44 64.0 26,903 71 
52 54.6 30,501 70 
30 98.4 25,840 70 
36 58.3 29, 74 
Total 283,765 
City-Wide Democratic Percentage 
(1955 Mayoralty) 59.3 





Source: Chamber of Commerce of Greater 

Philadelphia, Philadelphia Facts, 

1955, p. 51. Percentages computed. 

1Estimated. Sixty-five percent of Philadel- 

phia’s Negro population is concentrated in 
these nine wards. 


2Rounded. 








PRESENT POSITIONS OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC AND 
REPUBLICAN PARTIES. 

The long one-party pattern of Phila- 
delphia politics ended after 1932. Since 
that date the Democratic party has won 
an increasing number of elections. How- 
ever, both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have received over 40 per- 
cent of the total vote in practically all 
of their defeats since 1932. This makes 
Philadelphia a strong two-party city. 
The Republican party still dominates the 
registration lists, but it has consistently 
voted below its registration strength. 
The Democratic party, on the other hand, 
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TABLE 14 


Non-white Housing Percentage by Area, 1950, and Political Affiliation of Wards 
in the Mayoralty Election for Philadelphia, 1955 














Percent of 
Non-white Wards Won by 
Households Total Rep. 
Section (1950) (1955) 
South Philadelphia .......... 23.4 12 8 i, & 8 4G 
7, 26, 30, 36, 
39, 48 
North Central Philadelphia .. 44.1 17 6,. 18, 9 104%; 385. £4: 
17 15, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 28, 29, 32, 37 
North Philadelphia .......... 3.2 6 6 33, 38, 42, 43, 
49, 50 
Kensington-Northeast ....... 1.0 7 0 18, 23, 25, 31, 
35, 41, 45 
Germantown-Roxborough .... 3. 2 21, 221 0 
West Philadelphia—North ... 21.7 4 0 24, 34, 44, 52 
West Philadelphia—South 3.6 4 27 40, 46, 51 
HOUR 2ddes Sine bia cde Hiss 52 7 45 
Source: Election Returns, Ibid: Philadelphia Negro Population, op. cit., p-6 and 6-A. 


1The 21st ward in 1940 had 1.8 percent of households occupied by non-white, and the 22nd 


ward had 8.0 percent occupied by non-whites. 











has consistently received a vote in ex- 
cess of its registration strength. (See 
Table 15). 


The changing pattern of Philadelphia 
politics since 1932 conforms with the 
Democratic trend prevailing in other 
major cities in the United States. Phila- 
delphia was the last of the great cities 
in the United States to turn Democratic. 
It has been the experience of most large 
cities that the Democratic reign has been 
a long one. 

The next logical step in the develop- 
ment of the power of the Democratic 
party would be its dominance of registra- 
tion lists. This, in the writer’s opinion, 
is likely to occur within a few years. 
When and if it does occur, it would seem 
unlikely that the Republican party would 
win a major election (presidential, Uni- 
ted States senatorial, gubernatorial, or 
mayoralty) in Philadelphia for many 
years. However, it is the writer’s view 
that the Republican party may poll a 
sizeable minority vote—from 40 to 48 
percent—and it might win off-year elec- 
tions for such offices as controller. 


These off-year elections were occasion- 


ally won by the Democratic party when 
the Republicans.) dominated the city. 
The controller, particularly, has been 
regarded as a “watch-dog” office, and a 
check upon the dominant party. The 
victory of the Republican party in the 
controllership and other row offices in 
1953 was regarded by some as a resur- 
gence of the Republican party, but such 
was not the case. The total vote in that 
election was only 565,799—far below any 
mayoralty or other major election since 
1933. If the vote had been much higher, 
the Republican majority of 15,1383 might 
well have vanished. The fact that 
the Republicans were not able to do bet- 
ter in that election was really a sign of 
lack of strength rather than a sign of 
resurgence or of an ability to “bounce 
back” strongly. 

There is also a sizeable independent 
vote in Philadelphia. The influence of 
this independent vote would be felt in 
any close election. But, it appears to 
the writer that the force of the inde- 
pendent vote is overemphasized in Phila- 
delphia, and elections in recent years 
have not been close. There is also rea- 
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TABLE 15 


Actual Vote as a Percent of Democratic 
and Republican Registrations, Four 
Elective Offices for Philadelphia, 
1934-1955 


Actual Vote as 
Percent! of Registrations 








Office Year Dem. Rep. 
President 1936 132 63 
1940 118 56 

1944 128 54 

1948 151 56 

1952 144 58 

U. S. Senator 1934 206 119 
1938 92 80 

1940 115 55 

1944 132 56 

1946 99 65 

1950 146 53 

1952 144 57 

Governor 1934 200 122 
1938 92 79 

1942 79 54 

1946 98 65 

1950 148 52 

1954 114 52 

Mayor 1935 110 62 
1939 84 70 

1943 94 58 

1947 111 60 

1951 148 47 

1955 103 53 





1Percentages are rounded. 








son to believe that the greater the vote 
in Philadelphia, the greater the chances 
of the Democratic party receiving a still 
larger majority. 


There is a sound basis for assuming 
that.the Republican party in Philadelphia 
will occupy the position of a minority 
party for some time to come. The rea- 
sons, in this writer’s view, are: 


(1) The failure to develop new lead- 
ership in the party.22 


(2) The very strong, new and vigor- 
ous Democratic organization in the 


22In the writer’s view the nomination of a 
vigorous “reform” candidate is not enough. 
There is a deep-seated distrust of the old 
leadership which will not be easily overcome. 
Even if there is new leadership, it takes 
years to build up an effective new organiza- 
tion—it must be rebuilt from the top down. 
This will be very slow to occur in Phila- 
delphia. 


city. This organization which has 
won the public confidence, is not likely 
to fall apart easily. 


(3) The changing population struc- 
ture of Philadelphia. 


(4) The changing economic struc- 
ture of the voting populace in Phila- 
delphia; and 

(5) The shift of populace to the 
suburbs—which latter has reduced the 
core of the old Republican strength. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


There has been a change in the pattern 
of Philadelphia politics. Philadelphia 
was a one-party city from 1914-1932. 
The Republican party dominated all elec- 
tions during those years. Since 1932, 
however, Philadelphia has changed from 
a one-party (Republican) city to a two- 
party city. During the 1932-1955 period, 
there has been a significant realignment 
of political parties. It appears likely 
that the voting strength of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties will 
prevent a redevelopment of the one- 
sided political pattern that existed before 
1932. 


Strong support for the Democratic 
party exists among the Negro voters of 
the city. The influente of this group on 
Philadelphia politics must be considered 
in any appraisal of the future pattern 
of the city’s politics.23 The existence of 
an independent vote in Philadelphia is 
not likely to be a strong counter-force 
against continued Democratic dominance 
of the city. 


23For other references on Philadelphia 
voting behavior, see: William J. McKenna, 
“Philadelphia, A Two-Party City’ and “The 
Influence of Philadelphia in Presidential 
Elections,” Economics and Business Bulletin, 
Vol. 3, No. 4, June, 1951, and Vol. 5, No. 2, 
December, 1952. Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 
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The Impact of Children's Television Programs 
on Purchasing 
by MYRON S. HEIDINGSFIELD* 


A summary of the results of a pilot study 
of the impact of children's television pro- 
grams’ advertising on family purchasing 
patterns, this article suggests that the 
commercials for candy, soft drink, and 
food items have been particularly effec- 
tive in. supplementing or creating new 
purchasing habits. 





CrEDULOUS youngsters are a boon to 
the sponsors of children’s television pro- 
grams. This young, enthusiastic, and 
clutching market can nag a parent into 
buying package after package of pre- 
cooked cereal so that a premium may be 
obtained, although the cereal may never 
be completely consumed. In addition, 
this young market can exert pressure on 
parents to mail a quarter or half a dol- 
lar for this gimcrack or that, or even 
persuade them to write a jingle to win 
for their enfant terrible a miniature of 
Daddy’s automobile. 


The writer, along with several students 
in the market research class! of 1955, 
became interested in this market. A 
pilot study was designed to investigate 
the television-viewing habits of children 
between the ages of three and six years 
and to measure the effectiveness of the 
commercials. This study surveyed some 
213 families who owned television sets. 
Inasmuch as this was a preliminary 
study, the sample was not randomly 
selected. Therefore the data collected 
cannot be considered representative. 


However, the questionnaire was care- 


*Myron S. Heidingsfield is chairman of the 
Marketing Department of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration. He is a 
practicing market research consultant and is 
the co-author of two texts, Market and 
Marketing Analysis, and Marketing: An 
Introduction. 

1The students who worked on this study 
were the Messrs. L. Berman, A. Callahan, 
T. Forese, R. Goldstein, W. Huttlin, D. Mc- 
Carraher, R. Raiton, N, Sassler, T. Schreiber, 
L. Shapiro. 


fully designed to obtain information on 
the kinds of requests which were made 
by the children, what action was taken 
by the parents, and why such action was 
taken. Obviously the questions were 
asked of the parents. 

Despite the fact that this was a pre- 
liminary study, it is believed that the 
findings indicate that the advertising on 
children’s programs seems to have sig- 
nificant impact on the buying patterns 
of the individual families. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

Among the families questioned, it was 
found that most of the children spent 
some time watching television programs 
particularly designed for their amuse- 
ment and consumption. 

Although the children watched some 
25 programs, the most frequently cited 
ones included: Howdy Doody, Fun 
House, Walt Disney, Pinky Lee, Romper 
Room, Ding Dong School, Rin Tin Tin, 
Superman, Winky Dink, Lassie, Willie 
The Worm, Super Circus, Mr. Rivets, 
Ramar, Space Cadet, and miscellaneous 
cowboy films. 


Naturally, all of these programs made 
some kind of advertising appeal. How- 
ever, in order to limit the measurement 
of the impact of commercials it was 
decided to ask questions on such adver- 
tised products as candy and soft drinks, 
food items, toys, and clothing. In each 
case the questions were directed toward 
uncovering what was requested by the 
children and what was _ subsequently 
purchased by the family. 


CANDY AND 
SOFT-DRINK ITEMS 

Among the 213 families questioned, 
almost 73 percent reported that the chil- 
dren requested candy and soft-drink 
items as a result of watching television. 
As a result of these requests, 62 percent 
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of the families indicated that they had 
bought one or more candy and/or soft 
drink items for the children. 

When the families were questioned as 
to why they had purchased these items, 
the most frequently reported reason 
was that the child wanted it. However, 
there were other significant reasons 
which included: (1) that the family 
used the product; (2) that the child 
liked the product, and (3) that it was 
important to purchase the item to keep 
the youngster quiet. 

Among the families who refused to 
buy the item, the most significant reason 
given seemed to be that they felt that 
the product was not good for the 
child. In addition, statements were 
made to the effect that the child was 
too young, that the child did not need it 
or really did not want it, or that families 
cannot be expected to buy everything. 


FOOD ITEMS 

Out of the total number of families 
surveyed, 76 percent admitted that one 
or more of the children had asked for 
some food item which was advertised. 
Some 67 percent of the families indi- 
cated that they had made the purchase, 
and the major reason for making the 
purchase was that the parents felt that 
the food product was good for the 
youngster. Other reasons were that the 
children liked the food item, that the 
family liked the item, and that the 
purchase was made because of premiums. 

Among those who did not buy, the 
basic reasons seemed to be divided 
among the following: (1) that the 
families cannot buy everything; (2) that 
the family did not normally use the 
product; and (3) that the child had 
enough. Moreover, some families indi- 
cated that they did not like the product 
itself and/or that they did not need it. 


TOYS 

In more than half of the families sur- 
veyed the children did not demand that 
their parents purchase toys which had 
been advertised. Evidently these items 


did not have as strong an impact as the 
others. In only about 32 percent of the 
families was a toy purchase made as a 
result of a child’s request. 

Again the most important reason for 
making the purchase was that the child 
wanted it, although in some cases it was 
indicated that the toy had been bought 
as a present. Additional reasons given 
for making the purchase were that the 
product was educational, that the child 
had been good, that either the child did 
not have one or that all his friends did. 

When the parents were asked why 
they did not purchase the requested toy, 
the most significant answer was that 
the child already had enough. In addi- 
tion, same indicated that the item was 
too expensive or the child was either too 
old or not old enough. Many parents 
felt that their youngsters did not really 
want the advertised toys and therefore 
did not accede to their requests. 


CLOTHING ITEMS 

Clothing items which were advertised 
on television were requested by more 
than half of the children and about 30 
percent of the parents admitted to buy- 
ing one or more of these items. 

Among the families who purchased the 
advertised clothing products, the most 
significant reason given seemed to be 
that the child wanted or needed the 
item. However, social pressure again 
was revealed when a small number of 
families admitted to buying the cloth- 
ing because “all of the other children 
have it.” Other reasons for making the 
purchase were that the child was good 
or that it was a present. 

The most important reason given for 
not buying the clothing was that it was 
too expensive. However, some families 
reported that they felt that the children 
did not need the item, that they could 
not find a retail outlet for the item, or 
that the families just did not have the 
time to make the purchase. There were 
also some responses indicating that the 
child was too young or that the child 
had enough. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

A catch-all question designed to de- 
termine whether there were other items 
which the children had requested as a 
result of the advertising on children’s 
programs was asked of the 213 families. 
The most important items mentioned 
fell into the toilet article line. In this 
case 22 percent of the children requested 
that the family make a purchase, al- 
though less than 12 percent indicated 
that such a purchase had been made. 

The major reasons listed for making 
the purchases in these cases were that 
the child wanted it, that the item was 
used by the family, that it was liked by, 
or that the family felt that it should be 
tried. The major reasons given for not 
purchasing these items were that it was 
too expensive, that the item could not 
be used, or that the child was too 
young. 

Another important question was asked 
of the families regarding repeat pur- 
chases. Almost 74 percent of the fami- 
lies reported that they had made a second 
purchase of one or more of the previ- 
ously listed commodities. This appears 
to be a rather important indication of 
how television advertising may help to 
establish a buying pattern. 


When asked why they made the sec- 
ond purchase, the mo3t significant rea- 
son given seemed to be that either the 
family or the child liked the product. 
Moreover, some of the families felt that 
the product was good for the child. On 
the other hand, the most important 
reasons noted for not making repeat 
purchases were that the product was not 
liked, was not asked for again, or was 
not used or consumed. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Although this study was an explora- 
tory one, it does seem to show that ad- 
vertising on children’s programs is 
effective. The results indicate that, 
families, in acceding to their children’s 
requests, add many new items to their 
shopping lists. The most important of 
these seem to be candy, soft-drink items, 
and foods. 


An analysis of the reasons given for 
making purchases reveals that the chil- 
dren’s requests were predominating in- 
fluences. Evidently one of the most 
significant reasons for not making a 
purchase was that the families felt that 
their children had enough, and that 
additional purchases were unwarranted. 








Work Measurement in the Department of Defense— 
Establishing Performance Standards’ 


by SAMUEL M. WILSON* 


This article is the third in the series on 
“Work Measurement in the United 
States Department of Defense." Empha- 
sis is given to the methods used in 
establishing production standards, i.e. 
the “yardsticks" for measuring perform- 
ance which are essential in deriving the 
full value from work measurement as 
a technique for manpower management. 





A. PERFORMANCE or _ production 
standard is an established time allowed 
for the accomplishment of a unit or 
specific number of units of work; or 
conversely, an established amount of 
work to be performed within a specified 
time. The purpose of this article is to 
show how the military services devel- 
oped their performance type standards 
which are generally referred to simply 
as standard or standard rates. 


STANDARDS 

Performance standards are broken 
down further by the military services 
into the following types: 

Engineered Standards are the results 
of exhaustive time and motion studies 
by experienced industrial engineers who 
determine the amount of time required 
for either part of a job and/or an entire 
job. They are developed in such a man- 
ner that little or no weight is given to 
past production and performance data. 


*Samuel M. Wilson is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Management in the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Business and Public 
Administration. As an officer in the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, he was on 
special assignment at Headquarters, Mar- 
ine Corps, Washington, D. C., 1951-1953, and 
has been on special assignment since then, 
working on the development of the manage- 
ment improvement program for that service 
and for the United States Air Force as well. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of the many government employees 
who have been of vital aid in the develop- 
ment of this article. The list is too long 
to present here in full, but the assistance 
of James F. Barie and Frank Krause, of the 
Office of the Director, Bureau of the Budget; 


Although engineered standards are not 
feasible for all measurable work, this 
type of precise and detailed standard is 
desirable whenever the volume, type of 
work and other conditions make its use 
practicable. Engineered standards are 
almost always centered around individual 
jobs or tasks, and thus, also around in- 
dividual employees who are performing 
each job or task. 

Statistical Standards are developed 
from and based upon past’ performance 
data by using statistical devices’ such as 
measures of central tendency. either 
about a point (i.e. mean, mode and 
median) or about a line (i.e.,’ correla- 
tion with the use of a regression line). 
Statistical standards are applicable 
to each individual job; however, they 
are used more extensively for measur- 
ing groups of jobs which are related to 
an operation, sub-function, and function. 
Statistical standards comprise the bulk 
of all performance standards used under 
the work measurement programs of the 
Navy, Air Force, and Army. 

Arbitrary or Judgment Standards are 
based upon the opinions and experiences 
of individuals. They have no statistical 
basis; however, military management is 
forced to use arbitrary standards under 
certain conditions. For example, there 





Major General E. C. Lynch and Ralph P. 
Sollett, of the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) ; 
Lieutenant Commander Robert P. Benz and 
Nathan Schacter, of the Office of the Navy 
Management Engineer; Dr. Paul D. Gard, of 
the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1 Department of the Army; Lieutenant 
Colonel Warren K. Watson and Major Dale 
R. Fleming, of the Office of the Deputy for 
Manpower and Organization, Department of 
the Air Force; William Gill, Management 
Consultant, Department of the Army; and 
Colonel Roose, Supply Department 
Marine Corps was of particular value and 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

1See Samuel M. Wilson “Work Measure- 
ments in the Department of Defense—Its 
Backgrounds and Beginning” and “Its Re- 
quirements”, Economies and Business Bul- 
letin, Vol. 8, No. 1, and No. 2, September 
and December, 1955, respectively. 
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are temporary conditions such as sea- 
sonal fluctuations when military manage- 
ment decides to ignore the short-term 
statistics of the particular condition and 
keep the standard set at a more “prac- 
tical” (yet arbitrary) level. For illus- 
tration, a purchasing department pro- 
cures supplies on the basis of an annual 
purchase budget with allocations for each 
quarter of the year to make it impera- 
tive that purchasing be performed 
steadily throughout the year. However, 
there is a wide fluctuation in workload 
from the low to the high months within 
each quarter which makes for four 
peaks and valleys each year. Statisti- 
cally, the work force should be increased 
and decreased to correspond with the 
workload accomplished; however, some- 
times management decides arbitrarily 
(yet being practical) that the labor 
turnover involved in keeping manpower 
and workload in balance may be costlier 
than keeping a surplus of labor on board 
during the slack periods and working 
overtime during peak periods. 

Informal Standards are those perform- 
ance standards which exist in the minds 
of people. They are informal in the 
sense that they have no specific authori- 
tative basis and exist only in a non- 
official manner. These informal stand- 
ards pertain to both measurable and un- 
measurable work, and tend to act as 
substitutes for formal standards. The 
personnel who administer a work meas- 
urement program understand that both 
managerial and operative employees 
have usually placed their own evaluations 
on the amount of work that they con- 
sider should be produced in a period of 
time with a specified amount of man- 
power. Many times these informal 
standards correspond reasonably well 
with those which are developed under 
the work measurement systems. Where 
they do not correspond, it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to seek ways for 
reconciling them. 


DETERMINING 
STANDARD RATES 

Establishing standard rates is the final 
major requirement before the formal 
control of manpower numbers begins 
under a fully developed work measure- 
ment system. Regardless of whether 
standards are established and used on a 
centralized basis, as in the Navy, or on 
a decentralized basis, as in the Air 
Force and Army, specific and uniform 
procedures and formulas used in setting 
standard rates are prescribed through- 
out these organizations. Uniformity is 
necessary because, as the reader will see 
later, there are various statistical analy- 
ses, procedures, and techniques which 
are usable in determining standards. 
If a variety of statistical methods are 
used by different organizational seg- 
ments to achieve a common purpose, 
frustrating and confusing situations re- 
sult. Thus, it becomes practically im- 
perative that exact and precise statisti- 
cal methods which are to be used in 
developing and maintaining standard 
rates be prescribed for an entire organi- 
zation. The Under Secretary of the 
Navy recognized this need when, on 
June 16, 1952, Navy-wide standard rates 
were established for the sub-functions 
under the “common service” function of 
public works. In addition to establish- 
ing standards, the statistical procedures 
used in deriving them were furnished to 
each bureau and office of the Navy.? 
However, as independent services, the 
armed forces used a variety of statisti- 
cal devices in determining standard 
rates.3 


Broadly speaking, standards rates are 
classified into two categories—namely, 
single and variable standards. A single 
standard rate remains the same regard- 
less of the amount or volume of work 
produced, and a variable standard is one 


2Under Secretary of the Navy, ‘“‘Navy Shore 
Establishment Work Measurement System 
Installation Instruction No. 2”, Department 
of - Navy, Washington 25, D. C., June 16, 
1952. 

8Control Manual, Work Measurement, No. 
703-5, Headquarters Army Service Forces, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 1945, p. 13. 
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which will be changed on a predetermined 
statistical basis as either the volume of 
work or amount of time consumed 
changes. In other words, a_ single 
standard is used when the ratio of the 
time required to perform a unit of work 
remains the same regardless of number 
of work units accomplished, while the 
variable standard is used after a statis- 
tical analysis shows that the ratio be- 
tween the time consumed and the volume 
of work completed changes as the volume 
of work or time consumed increases or 
decreases. 


Single Standard Rates 

The basis for either the single or 
variable standard is the actual work 
measurement data which are collected 
and analyzed over a period of time, 
called the base period. Usually no 
specific time period is prescribed; how- 
ever, the characteristics of the base 
period are related directly to the pur- 
pose for which the standard is to be 
used. In this type of standard the pur- 
pose generally implies that the base is 
a “normal” period, that is, one in which 
the data do not present any unusually 
high or low levels of activity but are 
representative of conditions as_ they 
usually exist. However, what consti- 
tutes normal conditions may be modified 
because of changes which may occur. 
Therefore, standards are changed from 
time to time in order to reflect needed 
modifications. 


Single standard rates have been de- 
termined in the military organizations 
by using statistical methods and formu- 
las to establish the arithmetic mean, the 
median of performance rates, the upper 
quartile of performance rates and the 
“best” performance or production rate. 
Since ungrouped data have been used,4 
the determination of these statistical 


4 Ungrouped data have been used by all 
military services because data for each work 
measurement area can be combined over an 
extended period of time for each organiza- 
tional segment. The organizational segments 
are usually few in number; therefore, statis- 
tical analyses on the basis of grouped data 
are not necessary. 


measurements has been a rather sim- 
ple procedure. Figure 1 illustrates the 
use of these different statistical concepts 
as applied to the Navy-wide work meas- 
urement function of industrial relations. 
Using Figure 1 as an example, a brief 
definition and explanation of the pro- 
cedures used in arriving at each of these 
statistical concepts may be presented. 

The Arithmetic Mean. Two methods 
have been used to arrive at two differ- 
ent types of arithmetic means, or so- 
called “averages.” The first method rep- 
resents “the mathematical average of 
all performance rates studied.”5 It is 
determined by adding the performance 
(or production) rates of the various ac- 
tivities and dividing this sum total by 
the number of activities, If this pro- 
cedure were used, the standard for the 
data presented in Figure 1 would be 
.0114 man-month per civilian on board. 

The second and more logical method 
for the purpose of computing the 
arithmetic mean is to divide the total 
manpower (time) consumed by the total 
of all work units (workload) completed. 
This will give a weighted arithmetic 
mean and is represented in Figure 1 by 
.0106 man-months per work unit (civil- 
ian-on-board). 

The Median Rate. The median of a 
statistical array of ungrouped data is the 
value of the middle item of the array 
when the items are arranged in order of 
size. In the case of an even number, 
the average of the middle two items is | 
taken as the median. The median per- 
formance rate for the array of rates 
presented in Figure 1 is .0104 man- 
months per work unit. 


The Navy Department initially decided 
to use the median for the purpose of 
selecting Navy-wide standard rates. 
Since 1958, however, the weighed arith- 
metic mean has been considered as the 


5United States Dept. of the Navy, Manual 
for the Integrated Work Measurement Pro- 
gram, Washington 25, D. C., 1950, p. 58. 

6Under Secretary of the Navy, “Navy Shore 
Establishment Work Measurement System, 
Installation Instruction No. 2,” op. cit. En- 
closure 1, p. 1. 
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FIGURE 1 


The Consolidated Standard Rate As Illustrated For The 
Under Secretary Industrial Relations Function Array, 
United States Department Of The Navy. 





Productive Total 








Man- Civilian Performance 
Bureau Or Office Months Strength Rate 
Bureau of Naval Personnel .. 170 8,819 .0079 — Best 
Military Sea Transport Service 150 16,297 .0092 
Executive Office of the 
SS ee Se 11 1,108 0096 — .0097 Upper quartile 
Bureau of Ships ............ 1398 141,245 .0099 
Bureau of Medicine & Surgery 95 9,524 .0099 
Bureau of Aeronautics ...... 814 79,869 .0102 
Bureau of Supplies & 
POCO GHUE eili eos dad's o% 584 56,230 .0104 — Median 
Marie Corpesc cc os ones cv one 186 16,641 Oi? 
Bureau of Ordnance ........ 641 56,759 .0113 
Bureau of Yards & Dock .... 148 11,968 .0124 
Office of Naval Material ..... 46 3,534 .0131 
Naval Operations Office ..... 238 14,706 .0162 
Office of Naval Research 67 4,010 .0167 — Poorest 
Array Totals ......... 4,448 420,710 0106 — Welaneet Arithmetic 
ean 


Arithmetic Mean of Performance Rates—0.1480~13=.0114 





Source: 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of the Management Engineer, United States Department of the Navy, 








most realistic method for setting single 
standard rates by the Navy Manage- 
ment Engineer.? 


Upper Quartile Rate. Another method 
of setting standard rates which resembles 
the median involves the use of the upper 
quartile. The upper quartile perform- 
ance rate, as illustrated in Figure 1, is 
that rate above which are located one- 
fourth or below which are located three- 
fourths of the performance rates when 
they are arrayed according to size from 
the best to the poorest. When the 
choice must be made between an even 
number of performance rates, as is the 
case in Figure 1, the two terminal rates 
are averaged and the result is taken as 
the upper quartile standard rate. 


Both the Air Force and Army have 
selected the upper quartile as the level 
or point at which performance standard 
rates will be set. For example, the Air 
Force states that the “production rate 


7Based on an Interview with Lieutenant 
Commander Robert P. Benz, Office Manage- 
ment Engineer, Navy —_ August, 
1953, Washington 1, D. 


halfway between the middle (median) 
and the best rate is selected as the 
standard for purposes of appraising an 
activity of an operation.”® Similarly, 
the Army proposes that, “The produc- 
tivity level at which a performance 
standard is to be set, as a matter of 
uniform policy will be the upper quar- 
tile, with adjustments as _ necessary.”® 
The major agreement presented in favor 
of the upper quartile is that it provides 
an incentive factor for a majority of 
organizations in that three-fourths of 
the organizations will be operating at a 
lower rate. Yet attainment seems pos- 
sible for twenty-five percent of the rates 
are already above this point. However, 
the upper quartile rate complicates the 
use of standard rates for purposes of 
budgeting for manpower numbers be- 
cause a standard based on this concept 


8Department of the Air Force, Work 
Measurement Program, Office of Manpower 
and Organization, Washington 25, D. C., p. 19. 
8Office of the Controller of the Army, 
“Draft of Detailed Regulations on Perfor- 
mance Analysis System,” Department of the 
fees ee 25, D. C., December 1, 
, p. 45. 
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does not represent an overall average 
rate which can be used directly in com- 
puting total manpower required to ac- 
complish the workload forecast. 


DETERMINING VARIABLE 
STANDARD RATES 

Some military personnel in the Navy 
have opposed the development and use 
of work measurement chiefly because 
they have been of the opinion that 
service-wide standard rates were meant 
to be used for determining the produc- 
tive manpower required for any field or 
departmental activity within the Navy 
regardless of size, location or any other 
differences. This misconception has 
created some distrust in the use of 
work measurement techniques.19 Actual 
knowledge of how the Navy-wide stand- 
ard rates are developed and adjusted for 
use by each activity usually overcomes 
this distrust. Work-measurement data 
covering many different activities indi- 
cate clearly that there are significant 
differences among them. For example, 
some work-measurement data indicate 
that the productive time required does 
not increase at a constant amount per 
unit as workload increases. If service- 
wide standard rates are to be estab- 
lished under this type of condition, 
allowances and adjustments for different 
volumes of work produced have to be 
permitted. This fact introduced the 
basic need for developing variable 
standard rates which give due considera- 
tion to those factors that cause the 
variations in the manpower workload 
ratios among the different activities. 


A variable standard rate is one which 
varies because differences such as 
changes in the volume of work load pro- 
duced have significant effects on the 
amount of time required to complete a 
work unit, or conversely, the number of 
work units produced -per hour. Fre- 


10Office Management Engineer, The Navy 
Shore Establishment Work Measurement, 
Work System Measurement Manual, Sec. 
Navy Instruction 5202.1a, Chapter 1, Part C, 
Section 6, p. 18, Department of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


quently, as the volume of work produced 
increases, a decreasing amount of time 
is required per unit of work accom- 
plished. The extent to which this is true 
may depend upon several things, includ- 
ing: (1) the nature of the operation, 
sub-function or function; (2) the amount 
of supervision required; (3) other over- 
head labor required; (4) the ability to 
transfer employees freely among differ- 
ent jobs; and (5) the absolute minimum 
or “fixed” amount of labor or overhead 
required regardless of the volume of 
workload produced. 

The method of determining variable 
standards involves computing averages 
or measures of variability which are 
related to both the volume of work pro- 
duced and the time expended in accom- 
plishing the work units. This method 
of comparing two series of data is known 
statistically as correlation. The rela- 
tionship of the two series of data, i.e. 
varying quantities of work units pro- 
duced and time consumed, is shown clearly 
when they are plotted on a graph or a 
so-called “scatter diagram.” The first 
step in determining the correlation, i.e. 
the average relationship between the 
work-load and time, is to construct a 
scatter diagram to determine whether 
there is any particular pattern of rela- 
tionship between the two series of 
data.11 

The scatter diagram is used first for 
determining whether variable standards 
are required after all available data have 
been plotted in the prescribed manner. 
The points are examined for pattern and 
trend. For practical purposes, the trend 
has been shown by the military organiza- 
tions by simply drawing a “representa- 
tive” center line through the scattered 
points. However, a precise trend may 
be computed by using the statistical 
procedures required to determine the 


11The scatter diagram is constructed by 
plotting on a graph the volume of workload 
along with the time expended for the several 
organizations which are being associated. 
The graph has a vertical axis, Y, calibrated 
in numbers of man-hours (or some other 
time unit) and a horizontal axis X, calibrated 
for the volume or work units produced. 
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FIGURE 2 


THE “VOLUME GROUP" TECHNICAL VARIANCE 


PUBLIC WORKS OPERATION-- UNPAVED nd 
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line represented by the equation resented adequately by a straight line, 


Ye = A + bx when there is a straight 
line relationship between work-load and 
time.12 


A straight trend is described mathe- 
matically by the regression line equa- 
tion, Ye = A+ bx. The symbol Ye in- 
dicates a computed quantity of Y. The 
symbol A in the equation represents the 
number of man-months as measured on 
the Y axis, when the work unit, as meas- 
ured on the X axis is O. The symbol 
b is the change in the man-months re- 
quired, which is associated with the 
accomplishment of one additional work 
unit, as represented by x. Thus, b de- 
termines the slope of the regression line. 

When the two series of data are rep- 


12For a detailed presentation of simple cor- 
relation see Croxton, Frederick E., and Cow- 
den, Dudley J., Practical Business Statistics, 
Prentice-Hall, ‘Inc., New York, Chapter 14, 
p. ; ie 


a variable standard is not prescribed 
because the ratio of the time required 
to produce each work unit remains the 
same regardless of the volume of work 
accomplished. However, when the scat- 
ter diagram indicates that a curve 
rather than a straight line relationship 
exists, a variable standard becomes 
necessary.. Moreover, if the points on 
the scatter diagram show no specific 
pattern or trend, an investigation is made 
to determine the adequacy of the defini- 
tions of the operations, sub-functions or 
functions, the work-units, the reporting 
instructions and recording procedures, 
and the accuracy of the consolidation of 
the data. 

When the most representative trend 
line is a curve, it usually follows the gen- 
eral pattern as shown in Figure 2. 
Curvilinear statistical analysis can be 
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used to determine the trend of this type 
of curve on a precise mathematical 
basis. However, curvilinear statistical 
procedures are somewhat complicated 
and would require a considerable amount 
of time. Therefore, a simpler approach of 
drawing “the best representative curve” 
through the plotted points is used by 
the military services. 

Completely variable standards are not 
normally used in actual practice. The 
Navy, however, does use “volume- 
group” standards which are modifica- 
tions of the variable standard. Under 
the Navy’s procedures different stand- 
ards are established for different speci- 
fied ranges in the volume of work units 
completed. Volume group standards are 
less precise than standards which are 
completely variable and dependent upon 
any amount of increase or decrease of 
work load. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of simplicity and practicability, the 
Navy decided to use such standards 
whenever a variable standard is needed. 
The work units are grouped on the basis 
of a specified number of work units 
within each volume grouping. In this 
manner a different standard is estab- 
lished for each group of work units. 

For example, as illustrated in Figure 
2, the following method is used by the 
Navy Department in arriving at the 
volume-group standards for the public 
works sub-function maintenance of un- 
paved areas. 

1. Available data from each organiza- 
tion’s work measurement reports for the 
base period!3 are plotted on a scatter 
diagram. Each organization’s report 
furnishes the data necessary to plot one 
point for this work measurement sub- 
function. The horizontal base line, X, 
represents the number of work units 
(acres cultivated) completed and the ver- 
tical axis, Y, represents the number of 
man-months (time) required to complete 
the work units. 

2. A curve which is the best represen- 
tative curve of all the data is drawn 





18The last quarter 1951. 


through the points so that approximately 
the same number of points are located 
on each side of the curve. The actual 
data for plotting a scatter diagram were 
not available; therefore, Figure 2 starts 
with the representative curve which was 
drawn on the basis of the plotted data. 

3. The “best representative curve,” 
for each volume group is approximated 
by a series of three straight line seg- 
ments covering volume groupings of 
work units (acres cultivated). The 
straight line segments are chosen in such 
a manner that the ends of each segment 
fall at numerical points which facilitate 
expressing the volume groupings. For 
example, the ends of the segments in 
Figure 2 fall at 50,400, and 800 work 
units rather than, for instance, at 
59,489, 897 or other odd quantities of 
work units. In addition the line seg- 
ments are arranged so the plus and 
minus variations from the representative 
curve are approximately equal. 

4. The series of the straight line seg- 
ments are now expressed in terms of 
standards for each volume grouping. In 
the example shown in Figure 2 the first 
segment runs from zero to fifty work 
units and the total amount of time re- 
quired is 22.1 man-months. Therefore, 
the standard which represents this vol- 
ume grouping is 22.1 man-months 
divided by fifty (50) work units or .442 
man-months per work unit. The second 
segment runs from 50 to 400, for 350 
work units and from 22.1 to 45.7 for a 
total of 23.6 man-months. The standard 
rate for this volume grouping is, there- 
fore, 236 man-months divided by 350 
work units or .0674 man-months per 
work unit. Similarily, the third segment 
starts at 400 and continues to the end 
of the scale. However, this segment 


presents a straight line; therefore, by 
stopping at 800 work units a standard 
can be computed on the basis of a work 
unit range from 400 to 800 and a man- 
month range from 45.7 to 50.1. The 
standard represented by this line seg- 
ment is 400 work units divided by 4.4 
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man-months or .0110 man-months per 
work unit. 


The complete volume group standard 
rate for this public works-sub-function 
is then shown as follows: 


Standard Rate 


Volume-group (man-month per 


(work units completed) work unit) 
to 50 3 
51 to 400 .0674 
401 and over .0110 
These volume-group standards are 


further converted into a Navy-wide 
single standard rate as demonstrated by 
the following procedure: 


Work Units Standard Rate 
(acres (man-month Standard 
cultivated) per work unit) Man-Months 
50 442 22.1 
350 .674 23.6 
250 .0110 2.8 
650 48.5 


In setting the Navy-wide standard 
rate an average of 650 acres is selected. 
The standard man-months required to 
produce each volume-grouping are com- 
puted. The total of 48.5 standard man- 
months are required to complete a work- 
load of 650 acres. The Navy-wide single 
standard rate is then computed by divid- 
ing the work units (650 acres) into the 
standard man-months (48.5). The re- 
sulting Navy-wide single standard is 
.07471 man-months per acre cultivated. 


The Navy-wide standard rate is then 
applied directly to organizations of the 
Navy by allowing volume-group varia- 
tions for all workloads below or above 
650 acres. Such variances are called 
“technical variances” and the adjust- 
ments given to each organization are 
called “technical variance adjustments.” 
The Navy-wide single standard rate is 
higher than the volume-group standard 
rates at workloads higher than 650 acres 
and lower than the volume group rates 
at workloads less than 650 acres and a 
plus technical variance adjustment is 
applied at workloads lower than 650 
acres. 


A further refinement of the technical 
variance is used when more than one 
volume-group technical variance adjust- 
ment is needed for each activity for dif- 


ferent seasons of the year. For example, 
the public works operation, unpaved 
areas, is used again in Figure 3 for 
illustrating how the Navy applies tech- 
nical variance adjustments for different 
workloads occurring during two different 
seasons of the year, namely, the “grow- 
ing” season and the “cool” season. For 
non-tropical activities the growing sea- 
son is the first (summer) and the fourth 
(spring) quarters of the fiscal year, and 
the cool season is the second (fall) and 
third (winter) quarters of the fiscal 
year. In tropical and semi-tropical ac- 
tivities all seasons are considered to be 
growing seasons. 


Figure 3 illustrates an application for 
the Navy Proving Ground, Dahlgren, 
which cultivated 800 acres of unpaved 
areas. Using the Navy-wide standard, 
this workload represents 59.8 standard 
man-months. During the growing sea- 
son the technical variance adjustment of 
minus 9.7 man-months, when applied to 
the standard, results in an adjusted 
standard of 50.1 man-months. Similarly, 
during the cool season the technical 
variance adjustment of minus 25.0 man- 
months (based on the cool season’s vol- 
ume group standards) when applied to 
Dahlgren reduces the 59.8 standard man- 
months to 34.8 adjusted standard man- 
months.14 


DEVELOPING AND 
SETTING WEIGHTED 
STANDARD RATES 

After single and volume-group stand- 
ards have been established it is possible 
to simplify the process of determining 
manpower requirements by a_ short- 
cut method of using a weighted standard. 
A weighting system involves combining 
two or more existing standards by giv- 
ing each its proportionate weight on the 
basis of either the work-load completed 
or time consumed. For example, a sim- 
ple weighted standard rate might be 
determined in the following manner. A 


14It was noted that during the cool season, 
this operation covered some grass cutting, 
seeding, and preparatory work for the grow- 
ing season. 
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shipping department processes docu- 
ments and materials for both local and 
extended area distribution. Because of 
the nature of the requirements the two 
different operations require a different 
amount of time. Standards on each 
operation are set as follows: .10 man- 
hours per item for local shipment and 
.30 man-hours per item on extended area 
shipment. The two operations maintain 
a constant workload ratio of sixty per- 
cent of the items which are local and 
forty percent on extended shipment. 
Production records over a normal and 
reasonably long period of time were used 
to determine this ratio. It is then pos- 
sible to develop a weighted standard for 
these operations of the shipping depart- 
ment as follows: 


Percent 

of Total Weighted 
Operation Standard Workload Product 
Local 10 60 = 6 
Extended .30 40 = cz 


Weighted standard, shipping 
BOPORIOUS «ics aciesisnaiesne 1.8 


Weighted standards simplify both the 
recording and computation of data be- 
cause it is not necessary to record cer- 
tain data or compute effectiveness for 
each operation, except for the total op- 
erations covered by the weighted stand- 
ard. A weighted standard for opera- 
tions may be computed, however, only 
when there is a constant ratio between 
workloads of each operation, i.e. when 
the proportion of work units completed 
by each operation of the function re- 
mains constant for the period of time 
over which the utilization of manpower 
is being evaluated. 


OTHER FACTORS TO 
BE CONSIDERED IN 
DEVELOPING STANDARDS 


Realizing that there are concrete 
criteria to which standards must con- 
form, and that it is also important to 
promote flexibility in many standards, 
military management considers other 
important factors as it develops and uses 
standards. The following items are con- 


sidered to be of primary importance in 
establishing standards. 


Knowledge of formulas and criteria. 
The formulas and criteria used for de- 
veloping and maintaining a standard 
should be known and understood by the 
personnel involved in or affected by the 
use of work measurement. Particularly, 
the operating personnel who strive to 
meet the performance standards have a 
right to know how the standards are 
developed. A good test of a performance 
standard is its ability to stand up over 
an extended period of time under the 
inquiries and constructive criticism of 
those who are governed by its use. 

Clarify purposes and uses of stand- 
ards. The purposes and uses of stand- 
ards must be explained and made clear 
to the people affected by them. The 
formulas used for setting standards are 
expressed in simple and practical terms. 
Formulas in most cases do not have to 
be so complicated as to confuse the 
rank-in-file personnel. The lack of un- 
derstanding and confusion breeds dis- 
trust. This fact is emphasized because 
neither the managerial or operating 
personnel strive to serve any system 
without an adequate understanding of 
what the system is designed to accom- 
plish. 

Endorsement and use of standards. 
Standards should be formally endorsed 
and used by management at all organiza- 
tional levels. It is essential in any or- 
ganization that the commanding officer 
personally endorse and actually use the 
standards. It is important that each 
and every level of management subscribe 
to this type of endorsement and use. 
Formal endorsement places two neces- 
sary requirements on management: 
first, management says that the stand- 
ards are endorsed, through both oral 
and written means; and secondly, man- 
agement demonstrates that the standards 
are endorsed through the uses made of 
them in managing manpower. 


Over-lap or duplication of standards. 
Evaluating the same or similar units of 
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FIGURE 3 
APPLYING TECHNICAL VARIANCE TO AN ACTIVITY USING 
NAVY-WITE STANDARDS FOR THE PUBLIC WORKS OPERATION--MAINTENANCE OF UNPAVED AREAS 
Workload Navy-Wide Standard Technical Adjusted Workload Navy-Wide Standard Technical Adjusted 
Range Standard Man Variance Standard Range Standard Man Variance Standard 
"Acres Cultivated" Rate Months Adjustment Man-Months} "Acres Cultivated" Rate Months Adjustment Man-Months 
"Growl Season "Cool" Season 
50 07471 3.7 “18.4 22.1 50 07471 3.7 #11.6 15. 
100 07472 7.5 *13.0 25.5 100 207471 7.5 710.2 17.7 
200 07L71 14.9 917.3 32.2 200 07h) 14.9 +744 22.3 
300 O7K71 22.4 416.5 38.9 300 -07L72 22.4 7 4.6 27.0 
400 -07L71 29.9 715.8 45.7 400 207471 29.9 -1.9 31.8 
500 07471 3704 * 9.4 46.8 500 0771 37 ob -h.9 32.5 
bd —_ =. *3.1 ed 600 07471 3 -11.4 33.2 
207L7: 26 = 3.2 91 07471 52. -18.. be 
800% 2O7K71 25:3 - 9.7 50.1 Bot 07471 59. -25 3 34:8 
900 07h71 67.2 -16.0 51.2 900 074721 67.2 “31.7 35.5 
1000 207471 74.7 -22.h 52.3 1000 207471 14.7 =38.4 36.3 
2000 007471 119.4 -86.2 63.2 2000 07471 119.4 -105.5 43.9 
3000 07471 22h.1 -149.9 7.2 3000 -07L71 22h 1 -172.6 51.5 
1,000 20771 298.8 -213.7 85.1 4000 07471 298.8 -239.5 59.2 








Source: Office of Management Engineer, Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 


Workload for Dahlgren Naval Proving Grounds, U.S. Department of the Navy 








work with the use of different standards 
not only makes for confusion and addi- 
tional work, but such duplications, if 
they do not show the same picture, may 
destroy whatever degree of confidence 
the personnel have in the standards. If 
two or more higher authorities are in- 
volved in the same work measurement 
area for perhaps different purposes, one 
standard for a common work unit is 
sufficient and prevents duplication of 
standards. 

Obsolesence of standards. Standards 
should not be permitted to become out- 
moded. All standards are continuously 
being affected by changes in conditions 
and by the accumulation of additional 
and better statistics on past perform- 
ance. This feature creates somewhat of 
a dilemma for military management at 
times because the personnel have hardly 
become acquainted with a new standard 
until it is changed to meet modified con- 
ditions. On the one hand it is not 
advisable to change standards too fre- 
quently, while on the other, it is 
perhaps equally unwise to allow the 
perpetuation of a standard which no 
longer represents the current conditions. 

Harmony with other control tools. 
Work measurement standards are used 
along with other devices for planning 
and control of manpower. For example, 


allocating personnel spaces and determ- 
ining manning “tables” are synchronized 
with work measurement _ standards. 
Once work measurement standards are 
established, it is an inexcusable act for 
the personnel department to ignore de- 
liberately or unwittingly the standards 
in allocating personnel. There are situa- 
tions where standards are set aside when 
personnel are assigned or allocated to 
space within an organization covered by 
work measurement. When standards are 
set aside, management should realize 
what has been done and have sound rea- 
sons for so doing. 


Evolution of realistic standards. 
Standards become realistic through the 
process of evolution. The work measure- 
ment system is not evolved in an ivory 
tower. The work measurement system 
is not fully developed until sound stand- 
ards have been established and used. 
When a work measurement system is 
first installed, it is usually necessary to 
precede the establishment of standards 
with a period of some months during 
which work measurement data are ac- 
cumulated and analyzed. Then, a first 
step is made to develop the initial group 
of standards. There is a persistent need 
for improving the standards and promul- 
gating new ones. Therefore, a standard 
actually evolves, ie. it goes through a 
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period of development until it meets the 
many requirements with which it must 
conform. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The military services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense have recognized the im- 
portance of developing performance 
standards. Each military department 
has used different criteria and statistical 
methods in establishing its standards. 
The Department of the Navy was used 
for the primary illustrations given in 
this article. 

In many instances performance stand- 
ards for a particular type of work can- 
not be expressed by a simple ratio of 
time required to produce a unit of work. 


Many times the volume or amount of 
work being performed has a significant 
influence on performance standards. 
Furthermore, performance standards 
must reflect changes in the seasons of 
the year, fluctuations in workload, 
changes in methods and equipment used, 
and the differences in the type or 
quality of the work being performed. 

The value of work measurement is de- 
rived essentially from the use of the 
standards. Thus, it is sufficient, “to 
note... that the quality of management 
is limited to a considerable degree by 
the quality of its standards.’”15 





15Ralph C. Davis, The Fundamentals of 
Top Management, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951, p. 42. 
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Helpful Books Improve 


Business Writers’ Work 


by JOSEPH C. CARTER* 


This article features a selected biblio- 
graphy of published works which may 
be useful in developing and maintaining 
a business-writing skill. 





FRANCIS BACON once said, “Reading 
maketh a full man and writing an exact 
man.” Business, industry, and education 
all are becoming increasingly aware of 
the need for more intelligent public re- 
lations and for more effective internal 
and external communications. Many of 
the problems of both public relations and 
communications hinge on, and are solved 
by, letters, inter-office memos, formal 
reports, special studies, news-publicity, 
speeches and other forms of business 
writing. For all these, executives, 
supervisors, and their co-workers need 
to know how to express themselves in 
correct, clear, concise, concrete, com- 
plete, courteous writings. Moreover, 
these communications must be attract- 
ively organized, appropriately human- 
ized and properly personalized to be 
meaningful, acceptable, and effective. 

Business writers need to know about 
word usage, reader adaptation, reada- 
bility, semantics, and visual aids. They 
must be able to spell and punctuate 
properly and construct grammatically- 
correct sentences. They ought to know 
the techniques of outlining, copy-editing, 
proofreading, typographical style, layout, 
and illustration. They should be aware 
of the essential points of state libel 
laws, postal regulations, plagiarism, 
privilege, privacy, ethics, and other pub- 
lishing principles and problems. They 
should also know the proper format de- 
manded for each type of business 
communication. 


*Joseph C. Carter is a member of the 
Temple University School of Business and 
Public Administration Department of Jour- 
nalism and Communications faculty. He was 
formerly an instructor in business writing 
at the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration and publicity writer at the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 





Sometimes business writers will have 
only memos, letters, and reports to pre- 
pare. At other times they may need to 
write for, or edit, company magazines, 
newspapers or brochures. Some of their 
jobs will include researching and writ- 
ing advertising copy or creating enclos- 
ures, safety handbooks, instruction 
manuals, welcome books, reporters’ 
guides, technical bulletins, news and pub- 
licity announcements, direct-mail copy, 
or ghost-writing speeches. 


Occasionally industrial or business 
writers will have a major investigative 
report, progress story, anniversary nar- 
rative, or special-event feature which can 
be presented to influence or inform the 
public. These can be published through 
scripts or news releases to radio and 
television stations, weekly or daily 
newspapers, press associations, trade 
periodicals, or specialized business 
journals. To properly market their lit- 
erary wares, today’s business writers 
must also know the policies, needs, and 
standards of professional editors. 


Regardless of the assignment, the oc- 
casion or the transmittal or publication 
medium to be used, competent business 
writers must know how to communicate 
their thoughts, decisions, instructions, 
findings, conclusions, or recommendations 
promptly, logically, and acceptably. 


A major problem—both for beginning 
business writers as well as for their col- 
leagues or supervisors—is the matter of 
how to learn more or to refresh or mod- 
ernize their reporting, writing and 
editing skills. One solution is to study 
some of the more helpful “how-to” 
books in the business-writing field. The 
following bibliography suggests some of 
the more worth while works in this area. 


Reports, Letters, and 
Related Business Writing 


Ball, John and Cecil Williams, Report Writ- 
ing, Ronald Press Co., New York, 1955. 


Babenroth, A. Charles and Charles Park- 
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hurst, Modern Business om Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 


Bender, James,, Make Your Basiness Letters 
Make Friends, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 

Brown, nee and others, Business Execu- 
tives Handbook, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1947. 

Buckley, Earle, How to Write Better Busi- 
ness Letters, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1950. 

Butterfield, William, The Business Letters in 
Modern Forms, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1941. 

Butterfield, William, Credit Letters That Win 
Friends, University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla., 1944. 

Butterfield, William, How to Use Letters in 
College Public Relations, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1944. 

Butterfield, William, Goodwill Letters that 


Build Business, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1947. 
Collier, Robert, The Robert Collier Letter 


Book, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1950. 

Cordasco, Frencesco, and Elliott Gatner, 
Research and Report Writing, Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., New York, 1952. 

Dartnell Corp,, Dartnell File of Tésted Sales 
Letters, Dartnell Corp., Chicago, 1949. 

Dartnell Corp., Planning and Preparing 
Office Manuals, Dartnell Corp., Chicago, 
1949. 

Frailey, Lester, Handbook of Business Let- 
ters, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1948. 
Frailey, Lester, and Edith Schnell, Practical 
eg Writing, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 

York, 

Frailey, Sail Sales Managers’ Letter Book, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1951 

Gaum, Carl, Harold Graves, and Lyne Hoff- 
man, Report Writing, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1952. 

Guthrie, L. O., Factual Communication, Mac- 
millan Co., New York, ‘ 

Hubbell, George, Writing Documented Papers, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 1951. 

Kerekes, Frank, and Robley Winfrey, Report 
Preparation, Iowa State College Press, 
Ames, Iowa, 1951. 

Lewis, Leslie, Business Correspondence: The 
Dartnell Short Course, Dartnell Corp., Chi- 
cago, 1949. 

Lewis, Leslie, Short Course in Business Cor- 
respondence, Dartnell Corp., Chicago, 1949. 

Linton, Calvin D., How to Write Reports, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 


McCloskey, John, Handbook of Business 
Correspondence, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1951. 


Menning, J. H. and C. W. Wiekinson, Writ- 

ing Business Letters, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill., 1955. 

Nelson, J. Raleigh, Writing the Technical 
Report, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 


Parkhurst, Charles, and Roy Davis, Business 
Writing: Theory and Practice, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 8. 


Pratt, K. C., Company Annual Reports, 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, 1948. 

Printers’ Ink, Business Letters That Click, 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1948. 

Rasely, Hiram, — Letters, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 

Reigner, Charles, College Business Correspon- 
dence, H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore, 1949. 


Reigner, Charles, College English for Busi- 
ness, H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, 1949. 


Robertson, H. O. and V. H. Carmichael, 
Business Letter English, Gregg Publishing 
Co., New York, 1949. 


Rose, Lisle, Burney Bennett and Elmer 
Heater, Engineering Reports, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1950. 


Santmyers, Selby, Practical Report Writing, 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., 
1950. 

Saunders, Alta Gwinn, Effective Business 
English, Macmillan Co., New York, 1949. 
Saunders, Alta, and Chester Anderson, Busi- 
ness Report: Investigation and Presenta- 
rer McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 

1940. 


Shaw, Howard, How to Think About Letters, 
Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, Gar- 
den City, New York, 1953. 

Shurter, Robert, Effective Letters in snsmeets, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1948. 
Smart, Walter, Business Letters, Harper & 

Bros., New York, 

Swartz, Marcel, How ‘to Write Successful 
Business Letters, Grosset & Dunlap Co., 
New York, 1944. 

——— Joseph, Technical penectine, Henry 

t & Co., New York, 195 

“aa, Cecil B., and Fay Ball, Effective 
Business Writing, Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1953. 


General Business Communications 
and Public Relations 


Aurner, Robert, Effective Business English, 
— Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
i A 


Baus, Herbert, Public Relations at Work, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1948. 

Bentley, Garth, Editing the Company Publi- 
cation, Harper & Bros., New York, 1953. 
Bethel, Lawrence, Franklin Atwater, George 
Smith, and Harvey Stackman, Industrial 
Organization and Management, McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., New York, 1950 
Black, George, Planned Industrial Publicity, 
Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 1952. 
Blay, John, The Nation’s Leading House 
im The Gebbie Press, New York, 


Breth, Robert D., Quotes Ending: An Infor- 
mation Letter’ to Management-Employee 
Publications, Robert D. Breth Assocates, 
Philadelphia, Current Issues. 

Burnett, Verna, Solving Public Relations 
— B. C. Forbes & Sons, New York, 


Canfield, Bertrand, Public Relations: Prin- 
ciples and Problems, | Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, IIl., 1952. 


Carey, Charles, Business Writing, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., 1949. 
Cutlip, Scott, and Allen Center, 
Public Relations, Prentice-Hall, 

York, 1952. 


Dartnell Corp., How 150 Companies Plan, 
Prepare and Produce Office Manuals, Dart- 
nell Corp., Chicago, 1951. 

Dartnell Corp., Planning and Preparing the 
Employee Information Manual, Dartnell 
Corp., Chicago. 

Drewry, John, Journalism Is Communieations, 
University of Georgia Press, Athens, 1954. 

Elfenbein, Julien, Business Journalism: Its 
Functions and Future, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1945. 


Effective 
Inc., New 
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Elfenbein, Julien, Business Paper Publishing 
Practice, Harper & Bros., New York, 1952. 


Emerson, Lynn, How to Prepare Training 
Manuals, State Education Department, 
Albany, 1952. 


Griswold, Glenn, and Denny Griswold, Your 
Public Relations, Funk & Wagnalls, Inc., 
New York, 8. 


Harlan, Gene, and Alan Scott, Contemporary 
Public Relations, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1955. 


Harolow, Rex, and Marvin Black, Practical 
= Relations, Harper & Bros., New 
ork, 4 


Heron, Alex, Sharing Information with Em- 
ployees, Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, Calif., 1942. 


Lesly, Philip, Public Relations Handbook, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1950. 
Marston, Everett, Loring Thompson, and 
Frank Zacher, Business Communication, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1949. 


National Association of Manufacturers, Case 
Book of Employee Communications in 
Action, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York, 

Newcomb, Robert, and 
Speak Up, Management! 
Co., New York, 1951. 

Nielander, William, and 
> Relations, Ronald 

2 


Marg Sammons, 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Raymond Miller, 
Press, New York, 


Parkhurst, 
Colleges, 
1950. 

Peters, Raymond, 
Industry, Harper 
1950. 


Charles, Business 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


English for 
New York, 


Within 
New York, 


Communication 
& Brothers, 


Plackard, Dwight, and Clifton Blackman, 
Blueprint for Public Relations, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1947 

Printers’ Ink, Directory of House Organs, 
— Ink Publishing Co., New York, 

ou. 

Printers’ Ink, Public Relations Idea Book, 
—_— Ink Publishing Co., New York, 


STET: The Magazine for House Magazine 
Editors, Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. (Periodical). 

Tressler, Jacob, Business English in Action, 

. C. Heath Co., Boston, 1949. 

Whyte, William, Is Anybody Listening? 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York, 1952. 

Wilkinson, C. W., J. H. Menning, and C. R. 

Writing for Business, Richard 


Anderson, 
Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1951. 
Wright, J. Handly, and Byron Christian. 


Public Relations In Management, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1949. 


News, Feature Articles 
and Other Publicity Copy 


Allard, Winston, and Emily Lin, Where to 
Sell ‘Magazine Articles, William C. Brown 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 1949. 

Ayer, N. W., Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, 1953. 

Bird, George, Article Writing and Marketing, 
Rinehart & Co., New York, 1948. 


Bower, Warren, How to Write for Pleasure 
and Profit, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1951. 

Brennecke, Ernest, and Donald Clark, Maga- 
zine Article Writing, Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1946. 


, 


Burack, A. S., The Writer’s Handbook, The 
Writer Inc., Boston, 1950. . 


Burton, Philip, Bowman Kreer and John 
Grey, Advertising Copywriting, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 


Bush, Chilton, Newspaper Reporting of 
Public Affairs, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York, i 


Campbell, Laurence, Harry Heath and Ray 
Johnson, A Guide to Radio-TV Writing, 
—_ State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 


Campbell, Laurence, and Roland Wolseley, 
Newsmen at Work, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York, 1949. 

Chester, Girard and Garnet Garrison, Radio 
and Television, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., New York, 0. 

Editor & Publisher, International Yearbook, 
Editor & Publisher Co., New York, 1953. 
Fine, Benjamin, Educational Publicity, Har- 

per & Brothers, New York, 2 


Fox, Rodney, Agricultural and Technical 
Journalism, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Gundell, Glenn, Writing—From Idea to 


Printed Page, Doubleday & Co., New York, 
1949. 


Harral, Stewart, Patterns of Publicity Copy, 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1950. 

Hyde, Grant, Newspaper Reporting, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 

Jones, John Paul, The Modern Reporter's 
Handbook, Rinehart & Co., New York, 1949. 

Jones, Ruth, and Aron Mathieu, Writer’s 
Market, Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1952. . 

MacDougall, Curtis D., Interpretative Re- 
porting, Macmillan Co., New York, 

Mercer, Frank and Charles‘ Rosner, Modern 
Sega Studio Publications, Inc., New 
York, 1949 

Meredith, Scott, ee to Sell, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 

Mich, Daniel, and ber Eberman, The 
Technique of the Picture Story, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1945. 

Mott, George, New Survey of Journalism, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 1950. 


Neal, Robert, News Gathering and News 
Writing, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1949. 


Patterson, Helen, Writing and Selling Fea- 
ture Articles, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1949. 

Peterson, Ted, Writing Nonfiction for Maga- 
zines, Educational Publishers, Ine., St. 
Louis, 1949 
Reddick, DeWitt, Modern Feature Writing, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. 

Steigleman, Walter, The Newspaperman and 
the Law, William C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1950, 

Steigleman, Walter, Writing the Feature 
Artiele, Macmillan Co., New York, 1950. 

Stephenson, Howard and Wesley F. Pratzner, 
Publicity for Prestige and Profit, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1953. 

Warren, Carl, Modern News 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1951 

Whittier, Charles L., Creative Advertising, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 

Willis, Edgar, Foundations in Eecnhanetinn, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1951. 
Wimer, Arthur, Writing for the Business 
Press, William C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 

Towa, 1950. 


Reporting, 
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Wolseley, Roland, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1951 

Wolseley Roland, and Laurence Campbell, 
Exploring Journalism, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 4 


The Magazine World, 


Word Usage, Readable Writing 
and Semantics 


Barnhart, Clarence L., American College Dic- 
tionary, Harper & Bros., New York, 1948. 

Barnhart, Clarence, Thorndike-Barnhart 
Comprehensive Desk Dictionary, Doubleday 
& Co., New York, 1951. 

Brin, Joseph, Applied Semantics, B. Humph- 
ries Co., Boston, 1951. 

Brin, Joseph, Introduction to Functional 
Semantics, Tudor Press, Boston, 1949. 

Flesch, Rudolf, The Art of Plain Talk, Har- 
per & Bros., New York, 1946 

Flesch, Rudolf, The Art of Readable Writing, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 49, 

Flesch, Rudolf, The Best Word, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1952. 

Flesch, Rudolf, How to . Test 
Harper & Bros., New York, 

Flesch, Rudolf, How to Write Better, Science 
Research Association, Chicago, 1951. 

Flesch, Rudolf, and A. H. Lass, The Way to 
Write, Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. 

Fowler, Henry and Francis Fowler, A Dic- 
tionary of Modern English Usage, Oxford 
Press, New York, 1942. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New Desk Standard Dic- 
tionary, Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 
1948. 


peer: 


Gunning, Robert, The Technique of Clear 
Writing, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1952. 

Hayakawa, Samuel, Language in Action, 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1940. 
Johnson, Wendell, People in Quandries, Har- 

per & Bros., New York, 1946. 

Lees, Alfred, How to Understand Propaganda, 

Rinehart & Co., New York, 1952. 


Lee, Irving, Language Habits in Human 
Affairs, Harper & Bros., New York, 1941 
McCloskey, Frank, How to Write Clearly 


and Effectively, Simon & Schuster, 1951. 
MacDougall, Curtis, Understanding Public 
Opinion, Macmillan Co., New York, 1952. 
Mencken, Henry, The American Language, 

Alfred Knopf Co., New York, 47. 
Merriam, G. & C., Co., Webster’s New Col- 
legiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass., 1951, 
Opdycke, John, Mark My Words, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 0. 
Perrin, Porter, Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English, Scott, Foresman & Co., New York, 


Ralph, R. G., Put It Plainly, 
Crowell Co., New York, 1952. 

Rodale, J. I, Word Finder, Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pa., 1951. 

Shaw, Harry, and Marquis Shattuck, Har- 


per’s Handbook of English, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1942. 


Thomas Y. 


Shidle, Norman, Clear Writing for Easy 
Reading, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1951 

Steel, Eric, Readable Writing, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1950. 

Ullman, Stephen, Words and Their 


Use, 

Philosophical Library, New York, 1951. 

Walpole, Hugh, Semantics. W. W. Norton 
Co., New York, 1941. 


Copy Editing, Proofreading, 
and Display 


Angoff, Charles, The Book of Libel, Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York, 1946 


Anonymous, A Manual of Style, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949. 


Anonymous, Style Manual, U, S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1952. 

Ashley, Paul, Essentials of Libel, University 
of Washington Press, Seattle, 1948. 

Barnhart, Thomas, Weekly Newspaper Writ- 
—— Editing, Dryden Press, New York, 
1949. 

Bastian, George, and Leland Case, Editing 
7 al News, Macmillan Co., New York, 
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Brown, Charles, News Editing and Display, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 

Garst, Robert, Stylebook of the New York 
Times, The New York Times, New York, 


Hoffman, Ural, Hoffman’s Verbs for Head- 
Lg Laural Bookcraft, Tacoma, Wash., 
1948. 

Hyde, Grant, Newspaper Handbook, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1941. 
Kalish, Stanley and Clifton Edom, Pieture 
Editing, Rinehart & Co., New York, 1951. 
Lindley, Alexander, Plagiarism and Origin- 
ality, Harper & Bros., New York, 1952. 
Neal, Robert, Editing the Small City Daily, 

Prentice- Hall, Inc., New York, 1946. 

Schmid, Calvin F., Handbook of Graphic 

— Ronald Press Co., New York, 
4, 

Taylor, Howard and Jacob Scher, Copy Read- 
ing and News Editing, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1951. 

Westley, Bruce, News Editing, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1953. 

Wittenberg, Philip, Dangerous Words, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1947. 
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Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundaries of the 
City of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits?; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 


'The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. 

2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 


index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 

The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1955 and by 
month from March, 1955.3 








Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947—100 





Year Index Month Index 
1939 73 1955 

1940 77 Mar. 118.2 
1941 96 April 120.0 
1942 99 May 124.8 
1943 106 June 123.1 
1944 106 July 127.8 
1945 98 Aug. 128.1 
1946 100 Sept. 129.9 
1947 100 Oct. 128.6 
1948 103 Nov. 125.9 
1949 97 Dec. 123.5 
1950 108 1956 

1951 111 Jan. 124.8p 
1952 111 Feb. 124.0e 
1953 119 Mar. 123.5e 
1954 119 

1955 124 


p=preliminary 
e=estimated. Based on currently pub- 
lished weekly indicators. 








‘Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40. 








